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time away behind their costly screens in the silent palace of Kyoto.
It wai during the Shogun era that Japan adopted that strict feudal
system which was to influence the character of her people in
so profound a way that even to-day, after almost eighty years of
industrialism, the Japanese are still feudalists at heart, and con-
template the problems of life from an angle that is totally differ-
pt from that of their European and American competitors. It
'took some time to perfect the details of this new arrangement,
but after 1600 Japanese society was divided definitely into three
different groups. The highest of these castes consisted of the
Daimyos, members of the feudal nobility, the big landowners.
The second consisted of the Samurai, hereditary warriors corre-
sponding to the knights of medieval Europe. Ail other people
belonged to the third caste, that of the Hcimin or commoners.
This system was not ideal, but history has quite convincingly
taught us that the mass of the population is never deeply inter-
ested in any theory of government. All the average citizen asks
is " Does it work? Does it guarantee me peace and quiet and give
me the assurance that whatever I have gained through my own
efforts and in the sweat of my brow will actually belong to me
and that no one can take it away from me without due process of
law?"
And for more than two centuries the system did work. The
Shogun was recognized as the political leader of the State.
The Mikado was worshipped as the spiritual head of the nation*
The Daimyos and the Samurai, forced to adhere to a very strict
code of noblesse oblige, either did what was expected of them or
were politely requested to disembowel themselves according to the
most solemn rites of hara-kiri. And the subjects laboured at thck
different trades and professions.
Even then the country was getting to be slightly overcrowded,
Often the people were obliged to subsist on very little. But they
had always been very sober and frugal in their tastes and did not
ask for much. And Nature appeared to be a faithful friend. The
Kuro Siwo (which means the Blue Salt Current, a sort of second
cousin to the Gulf Stream) which started in the equatorial region
just north of the Dutch East Indies, flowed past the Philippines